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Prologue 

The global economic crisis is rapidly worsening, 
while the incoming Obama administration is 
intensively developing plans to ward off economic 
catastrophe. In this atmosphere of hope and 
tremendous uncertainty, a group of progressive 
economists met on November 21, 2008 at the New 
School for Social Research in New York for a 
discussion, sponsored by PERI and the New School’s 
Schwartz Center for Economic Policy Analysis, with 
financial support from the Ford Foundation. The goal 
of the the meeting was to develop macroeconomic 
and financial policies for economic revival that 
can solve the short tenn crisis and help put the 
economy on a sustainable path toward widely 
shared prosperity. The statement of principles below 
evolved from that discussion. 
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2009 URPE Summer Conference 

Saturday, August 15—Tuesday, August 18 
Camp Deer Run, Pine Bush, NY 

Economic Crises: 
Opportunities for Radical Change 

Plenaries 

Radical Restructuring and Institutions 
Grassroots Organizing and Responses 

David Gordon Lecture: 

Finance Without Financiers: Prospects for 
Radical Change in Financial Governance 
Gerald Epstein, Economics Professor, 
UMass Amherst and Co-director, Political 
Economy Research Institute (PERI) 

Every year URPE invites you to join us at a family 
and child-friendly summer camp mixing radical 
academics and activists in formal and informal 
discussion with plenaries and workshops on political 
economy—as well as socializing, outdoor recreation 
(the best hiking in the Northeast is nearby, along 
with swimming and camping on site), evening 
entertainment and activities for children and 
families. We also provide childcare for all who 
request it at no additional cost. The camp is about 
90 minutes north of New York City. 

We invite you to submit papers and workshops 
on political economy, activism and related topics. 
Contact the URPE National Office: <URPE@ 
labomet.org> For details and updates watch our 
website at <www.urpe.org>. 
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The Union for Radical Political Economics (URPE) is 
a membership organization of academics and activists 
who share an interest in a radical analysis of political and 
economic topics. Founded in 1968, URPE’s members use 
this analysis to advance various progressive political and 
social agendas. URPE publishes the Review of Radical 
Political Economics, runs a set of presentations at the 
academic professional meetings of the Allied Social 
Science Associations, sponsors a resource/speakers 
bureau called Economy Connection, and holds a Summer 
Conference on political and economic topics at a family- 
friendly summer camp. Its members are active in a wide 
array of professional and activist projects. Visit the URPE 
website at <www.urpe.org>. 


The URPE Newsletter 


The URPE Newsletter is published quarterly by the Union 
for Radical Political Economics. The Newsletter is a 
place for URPE members to publish shorter articles and 
speeches as well as make announcements of upcoming 
events that might be of interest to members. Articles and 
announcements can be sent to the Newsletter Editor in the 
body of an e-mail message, or as an attached file; send to 
jbrown72073@cs.com, or by regular mail to: Jenny Brown, 
1701 NE 75th St., Gainesville, FL 32641. 

Permission to reprint material from the Newsletter 
is granted for non-commercial uses, provided that the 
Newsletter is credited as the source, and that two copies of 
the publication are sent to the URPE National Office. For 
permission to reprint for commercial purposes, contact the 
National Office. 

The URPE Newsletter is a good place to publish 
advertisements for new books! Rates are $300 per full 
page (7.5W x 9.3H); $160 for a half page, and $85 for a 
quarter page. Exchange ads are also considered. Please 
write or call the National Office for more information 
on this. 

Deadlines for submission to the Newsletter are January 
7 for winter issue; April 7 for spring issue; July 1 for 
summer issue, and October 7 for fall issue. 


www.urpe.org 
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Principles... continued from front cover 

Statement As of December 2008, the United 
States and the entire world face the prospect 
of an economic disaster unseen since the Great 
Depression. Swift and coordinated action by the 
Obama administration, other national governments 
and international financial institutions can stave off 
these crises if the action is boldly directed at serving 
the needs of people and communities, rather than 
protecting the failed institutions and practices of the 
past that helped create the crisis. 

So far, the Bush Administration and Congress 
have spent over $800 billion to protect bank and 
credit solvency, with the hope that these funds 
would trickle down to the rest of the economy. This 
represented an attempt to “hit the re-start button” 
and restore the economic trajectory before the crisis 
hit. But this policy has failed, as major financial 
institutions have hoarded much of the cash and used 
the funds to continue their decades-long policies of 
taking over other banks and paying lavish salaries. 

The Obama administration has signaled a desire 
to take swift action, and to do “whatever it takes” 
to restore economic health. We support many of 
these policies. But to succeed, Obama’s program 
must promote a fundamental reversal of direction 
and reject the financial bail-out policies aimed at 
“restoring confidence” of the financial markets. 
Instead, the prosperity of families and transition to 
a green economy should be front and center and all 
economic policies should aim to reverse stagnating 
wages, extreme inequality, and growing insecurity, 
and to move away from the debt-driven spending 
booms that have characterized the past decades. Only 
then will the U.S. achieve sustainable and widely- 
shared growth. 

We reject the notion that President-elect Obama and 
his administration put on hold its plans to refonn 
health insurance, reduce U.S. dependence on fossil 
fuels, raise the minimum wage and facilitate the 
ability of workers to organize into unions. While 
as economists we understand that there are often 


important trade-offs in economic affairs, we believe 
that embedding these longer term goals into policies 
for short-term economic recovery will not only make 
it more likely that the longer run goals will succeed, 
but will also greatly enhance the effectiveness of 
efforts for short term recovery. Plans for bailout or 
reconstruction that leave out most of the population 
are neither good economics nor sensible politics. 

Many examples illustrate this point. Raising 
the minimum wage allows more households to 
spend on goods without going further into debt; 
investments away from fossil-fuel dependent 
technologies have greater employment impacts 
than other types of macroeconomic policies, such 
as tax cuts; dramatically reducing health care costs 
will go a substantial way to helping to make U.S. 
car companies and other American businesses more 
competitive and allow them to both weather the 
current storms and achieve competitiveness over the 
longer tenn. 

Not only will delaying needed economic 
transformation make the recovery program less 
effective, it will undermine the possibilities for 
required transformations themselves. The costs 
of the economic recovery program will be large. 
Eventually, the government will probably have 
to moderate its spending on these programs. If 
the initial money has not been spent on green 
investments, creating decent jobs, providing a social 
safety net for children and families, and investing in 
needed infrastructure, then budget demands might 
require that the money will never be so spent. For 
these reasons, it is necessary that the key investments 
and institutional changes be part of the recovery and 
reconstruction program from its inception. 

Economic policy must aim to: 

• End the downward global economic spiral 
and promote economic recovery by a 
massive, sustained and targeted spending 
program at home to create jobs. 

• Assure that jobs created by the economic re¬ 
covery package are good quality jobs that pay 
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livable wages so workers can support their 
families, and provide paid time off so workers 
can care for themselves and family members. 

• Strengthen automatic stabilizers such as 
unemployment insurance, especially during 
this crisis, and transitional assistance to those 
losing jobs. 

• Keep people in their homes by establishing a 
moratorium on foreclosures, allowing fami¬ 
lies to rent their homes rather than face fore¬ 
closure, and by directing existing institutions 
or creating new institutions such as a Home 
Ownership Loan Corporation to restructure 
mortgages. 

• Provide financing to state and local govern¬ 
ments so they can maintain employment and 
continue to provide basic services central to 
the well-being of families such as education, 
police and fire protection and the maintenance 
of local infrastructure. 

• Create jobs by investing in the transition to a 
green economy. 

• Make affordable health insurance available 
to all, to help families prosper and businesses 
restore competitiveness. 

• Provide a basic standard of living for all 
children. 

• Use government powers and leverage to cre¬ 
ate a stable and efficient financial system that 
provides for the needs of people, communi¬ 
ties and businesses, rather than a safe harbor 
for gambling, fraud and abuse that enrich a 
few while destroying the economy. 

• Restore income, economic power and security 
to the vast majority of people (the bottom 
80%) who have fared so poorly under decades 
of unjust and inefficient economic practices 
and policies, including supporting the passage 
of the Employee Free Choice Act. 


• Re-build the nation's infrastructure with a 
large public works program. 

• Promote economic cooperation, coordinated 
global expansion and aid to the poor coun¬ 
tries who will suffer most from this crisis and 
whose prosperity can help restore long-run 
health to the global economy. 

Managing the Financial Sector: Reforming the Bail¬ 
out Process and Re-orienting Financial Regulation 

The government must use this moment and the 
levers of regulation and control that governments 
are accumulating at high social costs to restructure 
finance so that it serves the needs of society and the 
real economy. Presumptions of re-privatization of 
financial institutions taken over by the government 
(such as Fanny Mae and Freddie Mac) must not be 
the default option. Retaining government stakes 
and exerting more government control in financial 
corporations may be the best option for insuring that 
financial firms operate in the best interests of the 
society. 

Global Coordination and Reform of International 
Financial Institutions 

The period when the U.S. can serve as the buyer 
of last resort and the rest of the world serve as the 
lender of first resort to the U.S. cannot any longer 
be the basis for the long-run trajectory of the global 
economy. During the economic crisis, a recovery 
program in the U.S., partially financed by the rest 
of the world, will be necessary (though it can only 
succeed, as we have argued, with coordinated global 
fiscal stimulus measures.) But in the long-tenn, it 
is neither feasible nor desirable for the rest of the 
world for the U.S. to continue playing this role. 

This means that: 

• The surplus countries of China, Japan and 
Germany must play a bigger role as provider 
of global aggregate demand 

• The IMF, World Bank and global approach 
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to developing countries must fundamentally 
shift gears away from the high conditional¬ 
ity, export-led, free capital mobility approach 
embodied in the neo-liberal philosophy, and 
towards an approach that gives develop¬ 
ing countries more policy space, and more 
resources to bolster domestic demand and 
capacity. 

• The Obama administration and other partners 
must initiate in the medium term a dialogue 
to implement a major refonn of global 
institutions and practices to deal with these 
changing realities. 

Establish Hearings on Causes of the Curren t Crisis 
and Regulatory Reform 

Instituting these complex major changes in 
regulatory and economic structure require intense 
and structured public dialogue. To institute Congress 
should establish a set of comprehensive hearings 
and a select committee to organize the inquiry and 
discussion modeled, for example, on the “Stock 
Exchange Practices Hearings” conducted by the 
Senate Banking Committee between 1932 and 1934. 
Popularly known as the Pecora Hearings after the 
Committee’s special counsel Ferdinand Pecora, this 
investigation looked into financial industry practices 
that helped trigger the Great Depression and 
provided a documentary record, a coherent narrative 
and a forum for public education that were critical to 
building the framework of financial regulation and 
supervision that emerged from the New Deal. 

These hearings could tackle some of the longer run 
regulatory and management issues that must be 
addressed, including the following: 

• What should the financial system moving 
forward look like? 

• Should banks be regulated like public utili¬ 
ties, ensuring they provide the key functions 
society requires from banking? 

• Should financial conglomerates be broken up 


into functional sub-units so they are easier to 
monitor and regulate? 

• Should government continue to have a major 
role in those institutions that have been 
bailed out? 

• Should some institutions be fully 
nationalized? 

Signatures 

Eileen Appelbaum, Rutgers University 

Dean Baker, Center for Economic Policy Research 

Radhika Balakrishnan, Marymount Manhattan College 

James Crotty, University of Massachusetts 

Edwin Dickens, St. Peter’s College 

Gerald Epstein, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 

Thomas Ferguson, University of Massachusetts, Boston 

Teresa Ghilarducci, The New School Schwartz Center 
for Economic Policy Analysis 

Jo Marie Greisgraber, New Rules for Global Finance 
Coalition 

Stephany Griffith-Jones, Columbia University 
Robert Guttmann, Hofstra University 
Arjun Jayadev, University of Massachusetts, Boston 
Anush Kapadia, Columbia University 
David Kotz, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Michael Meeropol, Western New England College 
William Milberg, New School for Social Research 
Fred Moseley, Mount Holyoke College 
Robert Pollin, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Jose Antonio Ocampo, Columbia University 
Malcolm Sawyer, Leeds University Business School 
Martin Wolfson, University of Notre Dame 
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Science & Society 

http:// www.scienceandsociety.com/ 

CALL FOR PAPERS 

MARXISM AND CRISIS IN 
21ST-CENTURY CAPITALISM 

The recent collapse of financial markets, housing, com¬ 
modity prices, and employment has shattered the myths 
of neoliberalism and market fundamentalism. But con¬ 
ventional accounts of the crisis, focused on the role of 
subprime mortgage lending, complex mortgage-backed 
securities, derivatives, “shadow” banking, deleverag¬ 
ing, and widespread fraud leaves the deeper structural 
issues of capital accumulation, class relations, and 
systemic evolution out of the picture. How should the 
current crisis be understood in light of Marxist theoreti¬ 
cal conceptions of capitalist dynamics? 

The current economic collapse has brought forth 
many questions. Is the ongoing crisis an event that is 
bringing about a new phase of capitalism? Will the 
crisis, and the responses to it, shift or disperse the 
geographic foci of capitalism? How do current theories 
of accumulation and the stages of capitalism hold up 
under recent events? How will the crisis affect the 
globalization of capitalist power; will it reinforce or 
damage it? What specific role will the state play in 
attempting to preserve capitalist accumulation? Is a 
new round of nationalization and decommodification 
on the agenda? If so, how extensive is this likely to 
be? What are the probable effects of the crisis, and of 
governmental responses to the crisis, on the working 
and living conditions of workers and on their political 
self-organization? How will women and minorities be 
affected? What is the future of relations among differ¬ 
ent sectors of the international working class, particu¬ 
larly between richer and poorer countries? As finan¬ 
cial markets recoil, what direction will the economy 
take when a system that appeared to be invulnerable 
has failed? What will be the policy direction of the 
new rising economic powers, in particular the BRIC 
countries? What can be said about the current poten¬ 
tial for revolutionary change? How will the recent 
attempts at social change in Latin America weather 
the international crisis? What are the consequences of 
the crisis for imperialism? Environmental crisis and 
capitalist accumulation are intertwined; in what new 
ways must existing theories of capitalist dynamics be 


altered to understand environmental degradation along 
with economic crisis? 

Science & Society encourages a diversity of views, 
and we do not expect any sort of convergence to settled 
conclusions. We are, however, hoping to focus on 
fundamental aspects of capital accumulation and crises 
in 21st-century capitalism from a Marxist standpoint, 
rather than on current developments and reportage 
belonging in publications that appear more frequently. 
Papers should not exceed 4,500 words in length. We 
will ask contributors to comment on each other’s work, 
with eventual responses to the comments, in what will 
emerge as a dialog format. The deadline for the first- 
round papers is September 1, 2009. 

The Guest Editors for the issue are Dr. Julio Huato 
(Department of Economics, St. Francis College), and 
Dr. Justin Holt (The Gallatin School, New York Uni¬ 
versity), both of whom are members of the Science & 
Society Editorial Board. Potential contributors should 
contact, and contributions be sent directly to, the Guest 
Editors at <juliohuato@gmail.com>, and <jhl29@nyu. 
edu>. 


Help your students 
see the Real World 

Dollars & Sense 

publishes textbooks 
and anthologies that 
dig beneath the 
conventional wisdom, 
describing real-life 
economic problems 
and offering concrete 
alternatives. 

Browse the book catalog at 

www.dollarsandsense.org 

PROFESSORS: Call 617-447-2177 
to request exam copies. 
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Why URPE Should 
Not Join USSEN 

URPErs who are active in the U. S. Solidarity 
Economy Network (USSEN) have asked individual 
members of URPE, and URPE as an organization, 
to join (see the Newsletter, Fall 2008). Their request 
will undoubtedly be treated as a motion, submitted 
to the Steering Committee, and perhaps to the URPE 
membership as a whole. 

In their “Open Letter,” they describe the history 
and philosophy of the international movement, the 
International Network of Social/Solidarity Economy 
Networks (RIPESS), of which USSEN is a part. In 
brief, RIPESS promotes “middle-run” organizing 
neither short-term reform movements nor long-term 
radical reconstruction of the social system. The idea 
is to bring together existing economic practices into 
a network that emphasizes solidaristic values: coop¬ 
erative, egalitarian, democratic, locally-based, and 
sustainable. While not clear from their text, the im¬ 
plication is that all of these qualities are synonyms, 
or at least closely intertwined. Since everyone shares 
most of these who, after all, is not solidaristic, coop¬ 
erative, egalitarian and democratic? The result is to 
claim them for the two that have some specific bite, 
namely, locally-based and sustainable. Our USSEN 
comrades speak of “building ‘another’ economy 
block by block.” Examples are given: movements 
supporting fair trade products; socially responsible 
investment; economic development projects; local¬ 
ization projects. All of this constitutes an “emergent 
new economic system,” opposed to “oppressive 
economic hierarchies of all types.” 

A message thus clearly emerges, and this has two 
forms: weak, and strong. The weak form simply 
says that these are a few good things that radical 
economists should be involved with, things that do 
not constitute a program of any kind or project (even 
implicitly) any sort of social economic analysis. In 
this form, USSEN does not take a specific position 
on what the priorities of left organizing and activ¬ 


ism should be. In this case, it is not clear what it 
would mean for individuals, let alone other organiza¬ 
tions, to join it. The strong fonn, however, is much 
clearer: radicals, or progressives, should work in 
the “middle-run” sphere (co-ops, localization, fair 
trade, community development, etc.), and move, 
at least partially, away from the traditional sites 
of left activity: trade union organizing; working- 
class political independence and the electoral arena 
generally; anti-racism; working-class community 
organizing; the feminist movement and the continu¬ 
ing struggle for equality for women; movements to 
address the current crisis and provide an activist base 
to force the Obama Administration onto a genuine 
new New Deal course; any sort of work (theoretical 
or practical) that projects socialism as an alternative 
to capitalism (since this would presumably at some 
point involve system-wide organization that might 
be interpreted as involving “economic hierarchies” 
of some type). In short, the RIPESS/USSEN phi¬ 
losophy, to the extent that it is distinctive and clearly 
articulated, is a present-day version of the utopian 
colonizing vision of social transformation that was 
the stock-in-trade of pre-Marxist socialist thought 
and activity in the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Of course, the promoters of RIPESS/USSEN are 
not opposed to any of the orientations listed just 
above, and would not seek to prevent anyone within 
their ranks from pursuing them. The point is that, to 
the extent they are articulating a distinctive vision, it 
is a call to shift the emphasis, to some degree, toward 
their stock-in-trade, which is building new solidaris¬ 
tic economic institutions, now, on a small scale, and 
networking these institutions into a parallel alterna¬ 
tive to what exists. 

Now this is a perfectly fine approach to radical po¬ 
litical economics, one that should be welcome within 
URPE. Some of us may see it as an unwarranted 
projection of activities that have a place within a 
framework defined by reinvigoration of working- 
class economic and political struggle. Its proponents, 
by contrast, see it as the central focus for radical 
organizing. This is just one of many debates that can 
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and must take place within URPE, as they always 
have. But, as this way of putting the matter clearly 
implies, asking URPE to join USSEN as an organi¬ 
zation shows a profound misconception of URPE in 
particular, and the way to build alliances in general. 

URPE is already an alliance. We long ago settled 
with the notion that any group with a particular posi¬ 
tion or ideology either should or could impose that 
ideology on URPE as a whole; in the 1970s this was 
not about a resurgent utopian network concept so 
much as it was about certain left organizations within 
the “new communist” movement that sought to 
“hegemonize” URPE. That was not about to happen 
then. Now suppose that, today, a left organization 
were to come into existence whose unifying focus is 
to (re)kindle a militant rank-and-file union organiz¬ 
ing drive. This group might well be called (echoing 
the name of an earlier group!) the Committee for 
Workplace Organization! This new CWO would say 
that the central drive must be democratic trade-union 
organizing; everything else including community or¬ 
ganizing, electoral politics, and middle-run economic 
forms is useful, but only when placed within a work¬ 
place-organizing context. That is also a perspective 
that should find a home within URPE. 

But what if the CWO decided that URPE should 
join if. That would, they would say, give URPE “the 
opportunity to work with, and learn from” (quot¬ 
ing the USSEN document from the Newsletter ) the 
grassroots trade-union organizing movement. Per¬ 
haps the people in URPE who feel that locally-based, 
middle-run economic institutional structures (such as 
cooperatives, local currency setups, and the like) are 
the key would “learn” that the real deal lies in rank- 
and-file trade union work! There are even URPE 
members who still after all these years think that the 
continuing development of Marxist theory is central 
to the task of an organization for radical political 
economics, this being the one thing that all of the 
broadly left movements supporting serious reform 
in the political arena, trade unions, local organiz¬ 
ing, etc. will not do for themselves. They, too, would 


have to “learn” from URPE’s new role as a compo¬ 
nent within the CWO. 

So by all means let’s hear from USSEN at the 
summer and ASSA conferences. Joint panels at the 
ASSA would work, perhaps joint conferences in 
other venues as well. Individual URPE members 
who share the USSEN position on the best emphasis 
for left organization should certain join and work 
with both organizations. 

But URPE, as an organization, joining USSEN? In 
the interest of unity and dialog among the diverse 
tendencies on the left, and within radical political 
economics more specifically, this is, to put it mildly, 
a misconceived idea. 


David Laibman 
Long-time URPE member 
Editor, Science & Society 


The Current Financial Crisis 
in Historical Context 

The economic crisis of today is an expected result 
of the financialization process of the U.S. economy 
beginning roughly from the late 1970s. Financialization 
can be looked upon from different angles; one is with 
reference to a “pattern of accumulation in which profit 
making occurs increasingly through financial channels 
rather than through trade and commodity production” 
(Greta R. Krippner, Socio-Economic Review 2005 
3(2): 173-208). For its growth, financialization needs 
to create a fast growing credit market with an elusory 
cash flow, which in turn requires a free market with 
minimal government. In other words, the prerequisite 
for such a financialization process is nothing less than 
a long plan for deregulation of the financial market 
in general, and the credit market in particular. Thus, 
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the economic crisis of today is strongly tied to the 
politico-economic philosophy of neoliberalism. That 
is to say: rejecting the Keynesian economic model of 
public expenditure, repealing Franklin Roosevelt’s 
long-standing New Deal of 1930s, and with a hand in 
the “invisible hand” of Adam Smith, moving toward a 
self-refinancing free market. The underlying cause of 
such a turn was the hegemonistic ideology aiming to 
lead economic growth at the global level. 

There is no doubt that easing the credit market adds 
to its flexibility, leading to the outgrowth of a highly 
liquid market with high credit availability ratings. De¬ 
regulation opens up a flood of new financial products 
particularly in the credit market, as it did during the 
1980s and 1990s. However, the very products which 
brought more loans to consumers and higher insurance 
to investors through their financial innovations, turned 
to be those that caused the highest banking failures in 
later, reaching 200 ha nk s in 1990 alone ( Source: www. 
fdic.gov/bank/historical/bank/index.html) . 

Deregulation, although it created new opportunities 
for financial innovation, created as many if not more 
opportunities for much riskier business as well. For ex¬ 
ample, financial derivatives, which were born in 1975 
to protect (hedge) investors and financial institutions 
from interest-rate risk, continued to grow with new 
credit derivatives such as Collateralized Debt Obliga¬ 
tions (CDO) in 1980s, and Credit Default Swaps (CDS) 
in 1995 by JP Morgan. 

CDO is an investment-grade security backed by 
a pool of bonds, loans, and other assets. In the case 
of mortgage-backed securities, CMO, it is typically 
a bundle of hundred of thousands of mortgages that 
have been packaged in one bundle and sold. CDOs 
were invented to hedge the risk, but they turned out 
to be a source of risk creation themselves. The “pack¬ 
age” having a zero credit-check on the individual bor¬ 
rower, gets divided into “tranches” for trade and so 
does the risk. The “tranches” can be any number, and 
each “tranche” will be rated by the rating agency for 
pricing. As is obvious, “tranching” does not eliminate 


the risk; it only divides risk at different rates and then 
transfers it to another investor who will take the risk 
by buying it. And this transaction will go on from one 
hand to another by packaging and repackaging of the 
“tranches.” 

Credit Default Swaps, which also are not 
regulated, and used for hedging as they enable 
investors to insure their bond holdings against the 
risk of default. Again, although these swaps are a 
kind of insurance against default, since they are 
permitted to be traded for investment purposes, 
swaps turn into high risk securities. They can go 
from investor A to B, and from B to C, and so on. 
Thus, in this case, investor A is no longer the trade 
partner of B from whom he had initially bought the 
Swap; it could be C, or any other purchaser of that 
Swap, whom he might have trusted to do business 
with. This is what makes it so risky, and yet left 
totally deregulated with its notional value and risk 
of $50 trillion. It is thus no surprise that these Swaps 
could finally get Bear Stearns into such trouble that 
without the Fed’s support, Bear Stearns wouldn’t be 
able to survive. 

The causes of the current crisis might be various 
and controversial, the underlying cause is, however, 
obvious and certain: deregulation. Even Richard C. 
Griffin, founder of the $20 billion hedge fund Citadel 
Investment Group, reached the same conclusion 
when he told The New York Times, “fixing Wall 
Street would require more regulation.” 

Behrouz Tabrizi, Ph.D. 

Economics Department 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn, NY 11201 
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Union for Radical Political Economics 

Call for Papers - Annual Meeting 
Atlanta, January 3-5, 2010 

URPE invites proposals for individual papers and 
complete sessions for the URPE at ASSA annual 
meeting. URPE welcomes proposals on radical po¬ 
litical economic theory and applied analysis from a 
wide variety of theoretical traditions. 

The deadline for proposed papers and sessions is 
May 1, 2009. At that time individual and panel pro¬ 
posals will be checked to be sure everyone is current 
with their URPE dues or the proposals will be set 
aside. 

Proposals for complete sessions are encouraged and 
should include the session title, a brief description 
of each paper, and the names, institutional affilia¬ 
tions, and email addresses of the chair, discussants, 
and presenters. Proposals for sessions should contain 
four papers. If you are proposing a complete session, 
please arrange to have discussants for your papers 
and a chair for your session. As the organizer of this 
session, you are responsible for conveying admin¬ 
istrative infonnation to session members, including 
confirmation that the session has been accepted, the 
time and location, and deadlines. A registration form 
must be completed for each paper. 

Proposals for individual papers should include the 
title, the abstract, and the author’s name, institutional 
affiliation, and email. You should also complete 
the registration form. An individual whose paper 
is accepted may also be expected to serve as a 
discussant for a different paper at the meetings. If 
you list the areas you prefer to discuss, all attempts 
will be made to match your preferences. Individual 
papers that are accepted will be assigned to sessions 
and each session will have an assigned organizer. 

It is the organizer’s job to convey administrative 
information to session members, including 


confirmation that the session has been accepted, the 
time and location, and deadlines. URPE has no paid 
ASSA staff, so those presenting papers must share 
the burden of organizing. 

We regret that high quality individual papers may 
be turned down due to the inability to place them in 
a session with papers with similar themes. For this 
reason, we strongly encourage proposals for full 
sessions. The number of sessions we can accept is 
limited by ASSA, and we regret that high quality ses¬ 
sions may be turned down as well. 

Please note that the date, time, and location of ses¬ 
sions is assigned by ASSA, not URPE. You should 
receive word from URPE by mid-June that your pa¬ 
per/session was accepted. ASSA will not assign dates 
and times until much later in the summer. 

Please note that anyone who presents a paper (but 
not the chairs or discussants) must be a member of 
URPE (except at joint sessions with other groups, 
in which case they can be a member of the other 
organization) at the time of submission of the paper 
or panel proposal. Contact urpe@labornet.org or 
413-577-0806 for membership information. We will 
confirm membership prior to accepting proposals. 

A completed copy of the Program Registration Form 
(below) is required with your submission. Submis¬ 
sions will NOT BE ACCEPTED BY EMAIL. Only 
applications received by the May 1 deadline will 
be considered. 

If you have any questions, please contact one of the 
URPE at ASSA coordinators: 

Fred Moseley, Mount Holyoke College 
finoseley@mtholyoke.edu 

Laurie Nisonoff, Hampshire College 
lnisonoff@hampshire.edu 
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URPE AT ASSA 
Atlanta January 3-5, 2010 
PROGRAM REGISTRATION FORM 

Please fill out this form for each panel participant. Mail your completed form to: URPE at ASSA Program 
Committee c/o Fred Moseley, Economics Department, Mt. Holyoke College South Hadley, MA 01075 

Name:_ 

Address: 


Email:_ 

Ph: (Office)_(Home)_ 

Summer address and phone (from_to_): 


Institutional Affiliation: 


I am proposing a session/paper (circle one) entitled: 


I wish to participate as a discussant. My interest area(s) are: 


Are you or your co-author(s) a member of URPE? (yes/no). Please give the name of the currently paid URPE 
member: 


Anyone who presents a paper (but not the chairs or discussants) must be a member of URPE (except at joint 
sessions with other groups, in which case they can be a member of the other organization). Please contact the 
URPE national office for membership information: urpe@labomet.org or 413-577-0806 and complete your 
membership or renewal before you submit the proposal. We will be checking prior to accepting panels or assign¬ 
ing individuals to panels. If ANY paper presenter on a panel is not a current member of URPE the entire panel 
will not be considered as a group; individual papers may be included in other panels. It is the responsibility 
of the organizer of a panel to ensure this membership requirement prior to May 1. Any individual paper whose 
author is not a current member will be set aside and not considered for inclusion. Presenting at the ASSA (or any 
other URPE sponsored panel) is a privilege. 
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Update on Economy Connection, URPE’s Resource/Speakers Bureau 

by Ruthie Indeck, Coordinator (201-792-7459 or soapbox@comcast.net) 


Your Cruise Ship is Stranded on a Desert Island 

“This solution sucks, but we should divide 
the food the communist way, since we’ll only be 
stranded for a little while,” said a King’s College 
economics student during a November visit by 
URPE member Renee Toback. Economics professor 
Alex Tokarev, who generally favors market solutions 
to economic problems, has invited a number of 
URPE speakers to his classes in recent years so that 
his students will be exposed to different viewpoints. 
Renee approached the discussion of markets by 
presenting several scenarios of scarcity (insufficient 
flu vaccine during a pandemic, a scarcity of milk 
due to sick cows, a stranded cruise ship, etc.) and 
dividing the class into small groups to decide how to 
allocate the resources. 

While tending to favor the market, the students 
came up with detailed and creative solutions, 
sometimes involving a mixed economy. In the case 
of the stranded cruise ship, some students suggested 
creating a civil society, complete with committees, 
and holding elections for leaders. Because one has 
to have money to take a cruise, some thought people 
should pay for the food, which would result in eating 
less and making the food supply last longer. The 
perishable food should be eaten first. Most solutions 
to the flu vaccine and milk scarcities involved a 
combination of market distribution plus special 
preference for children and older people. 

Issues raised in the discussion included the 
tension between self-interest and community, 
whether socialistic solutions that might work in a 
small group or during a short-term crisis would also 
work over the long run in a large economy, whether 
charity can meet the needs of poor people, and 
whether Bill Gates deserves better (more expensive) 
health care. Renee talked about inequality and 
market power. At one point a heated discussion arose 
between two students about whether people in the 
U.S. start out with equal opportunity. 


One Global Economy 

“Capitalism as an economic and social system 
is global, and has been so from its very inception,” 
said Mike Zweig, who also visited Alex Tokarev’s 
class this fall. “It is not useful to think about two 
economies—us and them—or that we can close off 
our economy from the world and stop globalization.” 
Mike gave some historical background, describing 
the early explorations of the British, Dutch, Spanish 
and Portuguese seeking the resources, markets, gold 
and other precious metals necessary for the capitalist 
system. 

After a period of relative peace and stability 
governed by the belief that markets could handle 
any eventuality, capitalist accumulation came to a 
crashing halt in 1914. After two world wars and the 
Great Depression, Keynesianism gained popularity. 
People came to believe that leaving the market 
alone was a recipe for catastrophe and instability, 
and that the economy needed regulation of banking, 
trade, exchange rates, etc., as well as government 
intervention to keep up growth and employment. The 
working class benefited. 

By the 1970s the tide began to turn again: 
the 1930s protections and financial regulations 
were whittled down, many government functions 
were privatized, unions were decimated. “The 
whole financial system was off to the races.” 
Internationally, economic power was linked to 
military power, and George Bush’s administration 
declared that the U.S. had the right to fight anywhere 
in the world against any enemy to protect U.S. 
economic interests. 

Now that unfettered markets have led to another 
huge economic crisis, Mike talked about possible 
responses, suggesting government stimulation and 
redistribution of income and wealth. The Center for 
the Study of Working Class Life, which Mike directs 
at Stony Brook, has recently put together a stimulus 
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package directed toward the needs of working class 
people. 

Crisis in Capitalism 

URPE member Paddy Quick of St. Francis 
College, Brooklyn, journalist Mark Engler and 
Democratic Socialists of America National Director 
Frank Llewellyn spoke about the current crisis to an 
enthusiastic and concerned audience at an October 
forum organized by the Young Democratic Socialists. 

Paddy told the group that the crisis was rooted 
in “the anarchy of capitalist production” in which 
individuals strive for self improvement and everyone 
crosses their fingers, hoping for the best. She went 
on to describe the housing crisis, and to distinguish 
between the crisis in the real economy and the 
financial crisis, and concluded with suggestions 
about how to fight back. 

The latest crisis began with a housing bubble; 
housing prices went up and up, and people bought 
and sold houses with the expectation that prices 
would continue to go up indefinitely. The market 
was unregulated, with a large number of “subprime 
mortgages” involving people with poor credit 
ratings. Defaults began to occur, leading to more 
defaults and lower housing prices. 

The collapse of the housing bubble led to a 
financial crisis because these mortgages had been 
packaged into financial instruments which neither the 
banks nor the general public understood, and which 
did not retain the high values the rating companies 
had claimed for them. 

The crisis in the banking sector—first perceived 
as a liquidity crisis, and later as a solvency crisis— 
led to a freeze in dealings among ha nk s because 
banks could not rely on being paid back when they 
made loans. 

The crisis spread to the real sector (in which 
actual goods and services are produced) because 
many companies relied on revolving loans, and now 
ha nk s were afraid to lend to anyone. 

Paddy attributes the lack of regulation at least 
in part to ideology. Alan Greenspan was genuinely 


shocked that the markets didn’t fix the banking 
system’s problems. 

While bailouts might sometimes be needed to 
preserve jobs for workers, they should be done 
European-style: ha nk s must be told that they can’t 
use the money to buy up other banks, and that they 
must make loans. Better solutions are those that 
would strengthen the working class: vastly extending 
the unemployment system, instituting universal 
health care, improving housing and education, 
stopping evictions, reducing mortgage rates and 
principle, and uniting with other countries to bring 
back economic regulation. 

Bankers Gamble with a Human Right: Housing 

URPE member Tony Gabb of St. John’s 
University spoke about the financial crisis, first to 
the Mitchell-Linden Civic Association in Queens 
in October, and then to the Long Island Progressive 
Coalition in December. 

At both events Tony talked about the twin 
crises—a recession compounded by a financial 
crisis—and the pain they are causing to the general 
population, especially to the “disenfranchised and 
voiceless.” After describing economic practices 
starting in the late 1970s that created background 
conditions conducive to the current crisis, Tony 
talked about what is going on now, how the 
government is responding, and the kinds of worker- 
oriented responses he would prefer. 

During the late ’70s and early ’80s capitalists 
responded to a profit squeeze by ushering in 
neoliberalism, characterized by free trade, financial 
deregulation, and union busting. The consequences 
included an increasingly dominant financial system, 
and deteriorating U.S. manufacturing conditions: 
fewer factories, lower wages, less buying power for 
workers. This global and domestic deregulation set 
the stage for the free reign of capital. “In a word, 
they went nuts, and brought capitalism to every nook 
and corner of this planet.” 

By the end of the ’90s capitalism started to 
rely on bubbles to keep up profits—first the high 
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tech bubble, and then the housing bubble. Because 
capitalists couldn’t find viable investment ventures, 
they created their own ways to increase profits 
artificially. Tony described in detail some of the tools 
of financial speculation, including selling subprime 
mortgages, thereby gambling with housing, a human 
right. But when the value of a product, such as 
housing, drifts too far from its real value, prices 
eventually come back down, and now we are in a 
crisis again. 

As in Paddy’s talk to the Young Democratic 
Socialists (above), Tony noted that government 
bailouts have been “highway robbery of the national 
treasury”: even though banks have been benefiting 
financially without increasing their lending or 
helping the economy to recover, the bailout is an 
attempt to save capitalism from itself. Tony would 
prefer to see a freeze of foreclosures and of mortgage 
interest rates, as well as a New Deal package from 
the ground up, with repairs to and greening of our 
infrastructure, creating many jobs. 

At both talks people asked about how we can end 
the “culture of greed,” both personal and corporate. 
Tony blames greed on our economic system: “A 
person of the future will live in an egalitarian 
environment. Greed is part and parcel of this 
system, highlighted under a competitive regime. For 
example, some societies in the Brazilian rainforest 
have no word for competition, just for cooperation.” 

On the Radio... 

The Election, the Environment, and the Economy 

On October 7, Ken Gale, co-host of WBAI’s 
Eco-Logic, interviewed Fred Curtis of Drew and 
Tyson Slocum of Public Citizen about the state of the 
environment and differences between the positions of 
the candidates on environmental issues. Ray Korona 
set the musical tone for the discussion with a song 
that exhorts people to “Use a voting machine to settle 
the fight, just be sure it records your vote on paper!” 

Both candidates had given some support to 
policies Fred and Tyson didn’t like, such as “clean 
coal” (an oxymoron, Tyson says) and “clean, safe 


nuclear power,” and neither candidate had plans 
to fight for the environment with the necessary 
aggressiveness, speed and money. But Obama’s 
past voting record and policy proposals were more 
encouraging, involving more government regulation 
and spending, and less market power. 

Fred, Tyson and Ken talked about the pros, cons 
and limitations of “cap and trade,” and about the 
challenge to funding of progressive environmental 
programs in the wake of the massive bailout. Fred 
noted the unprecedented increase in New Jersey 
public transportation ridership, occurring at a time 
when the NJ budget has restricted transportation 
funding. Tyson criticized the massive tax package 
attached to the bailout, including subsidies to oil 
companies for processing dirty tar sand oil from 
Canada: “Why are we giving tax breaks for the 
dirtiest oil on the planet?” 

Fred suggests that we invest large amounts of 
money in mass transit, that we decentralize our 
national energy system, and that we rethink the 
geography of how we live, with the goal of reducing 
transportation needs. The availability and safety of 
our global food and water supply is also threatened 
and requires action. 

Ending on a positive note, Fred and Tyson noted 
that people are much more aware of environmental 
issues than they used to be, and ready to take action. 
We already have solutions to many environmental 
problems, Fred says, but we need to enforce them! 

A New Global Economic Order 

“We want a financial system that works for the 
economy, not for the people who run it. We do want 
those salaries and bonuses curtailed because they’re 
taking capital out of the institutions, and then they 
turn around and ask us, the taxpayers, to put that 
capital back in. No, thank you!” Jane D’Arista of the 
Financial Markets Center passionately criticized our 
financial system during a November 6 interview by 
Herbert Rothschild on Thresholds, KPFT, Pacifica’s 
Houston radio station. But she also has plenty of 
ideas about how to rearrange things! 
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Jane described the birth of a new set of 
international financial institutions in 1944 at Bretton 
Woods. The IMF was originally meant to deal with 
short tenn financial imbalances. During its early 
years the World Bank helped to rebuild Europe 
and Japan, but then shifted its focus to developing 
countries. It set conditions of austerity, with 
devastating consequences for the people of those 
countries. 

Jane talked about the negative effects on the 
U.S. of keeping the dollar high in a world economic 
system that is based on the dollar. She described 
manufacturing losses, huge increases in debt, and 
rampant financial speculation. After many crises in 
the periphery, the crisis is now here in the center. 

The critical issue, Jane says, is how we pay 
for things in the global economy. Jane proposes 
an international clearing house—a public agency 
acting like a bank, with the ability to create reserves. 
All countries would make payments in their own 
currencies, and these would be debited against their 
reserve accounts. Periodically the agency would 
revalue currencies, and decide whether a particular 
country needed support. The governing board would 
be chosen partly according to population, rather than 
just output, making it more democratic. 

Jane is hopeful—because of the crisis, the U.S. 
people and the media are now paying attention to 
economics! 

Calls for Resources 

EC sent reading suggestions to an URPE member 
whose daughter was writing a paper on problems of 
developing countries. We found two URPE members 
who will be available to give TV interviews on A1 
Jazeera English. We provided ideas for speakers to 
a professor at Duke and a student at Texas Christian 
University. And we introduced the director of 
the Women of Color Resource Center, located in 
Oakland, to URPE and NEA members who were in 
town for ASSA. 


URPE Reality Tour at ASSA 
meetings visits Chinatown 

This year’s URPE reality tour, organized by RRPE 
Managing Editor Hazel Gunn, was a walking tour of 
San Francisco’s Chinatown alleyways. Rather than 
the usual sights, we were led through the pathways 
most often used by Chinatown’s residents and treated 
to a peek at residential, rather than tourist, life. The 
true highlight was the incomparable tour guides, four 
2 nd generation natives of Chinatown ranging in age 
from 17-22. They were passionate and knowledge¬ 
able about their neighborhood and offered critical 
analysis of Chinatown’s development. 

We started in Portsmouth Square, where we 
wandered among dozens of card games being 
played by gesticulating older men. (Our guides later 
remarked that the men’s partners were all playing 
mah-jongg in their kitchens.) We then navigated 
the rest of Chinatown by way of alleys. Our guides 
explained that, rather than use the over-crowded 
streets, natives use the alleys whether traveling on 
foot or by car. This was evident time and again 
when we had to make way for cars that were risking 
door handles and bumpers in the narrow alleys. 

We learned that each alley has three names: the 
English name, the Chinese name (often unrelated to 
the English name), and its common nickname. For 
example, Waverly Alley is also known as Fifteen- 
Cent alley for the haircuts one can get there. 

Other highlights included a stop outside the studio of 
an elderly violin teacher, with a hand-lettered sign on 
the door saying: “I was in the film ‘The Pursuit of 
Happyness’” and eating freshly-made fortune cook¬ 
ies at a small cookie factory. The guides also pointed 
out the home and secret headquarters of Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen (the “father” of China’s 1911 revolution). 
Throughout the tour, our guides quizzed us on our 
impressions of Chinatown and noted where outside 
forces and their opposing community efforts had 
shaped the development of the neighborhood. We 
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Chinatown... continued from page 15. 
were left with the impression that, though corporate 
and government forces have left their mark, this ven¬ 
erable community usually won out. Our tour guides 
and their commitment to the neighborhood give me 
hope that this will be true for the next generation as 
well. 

Chinatown Alleyway Tours is a not-for-profit, 
youth-run, and youth-led program under the umbrella 
of the Chinatown Community Development Center. 
You can find more information at: 

<www. chinato wnalleyway tours. org>. 

Pat Duffy, URPE staff 

Jim Garst Honored 

A Note to New York area URPErs: 

The Upper West Side housing community will be 
honoring URPE member Jim Garst and two others 
who spent much of their lives on housing issues, by 
naming the streets they lived on in their memories. 

Friday, May 1st, at 5:30 pm meet on S.W. comer 
of 94th St. and Columbus Ave. (to be James Garst 
Way) and we’ll move to the other corners and then 
have a celebration at 66 W. 94th Street. Rina would 
love to see folks there. 


URPE on the Web 

In addition to our recently renovated website at: 
<http://www.urpe.org> 

URPE Steering Committee member Julio Huato has 
set up a blog hub at Wordpress, check it out at: 
<http://urpe.wordpress.com> 

We are also on Facebook—if you have a Facebook 
account, join the URPE group “Union for Radical 
Political Economics” (just use ‘search’ on Facebook 
to find our group). 

And, if you want to join—or post to—our low- 
volume, moderated announcements listserve, go to: 
<http://lists.econ.utah.edu/mailman/listinfo/urpe- 
announcements> 











